462                             LECTURE  XIY.
to attempt to point out how, during the centuries which separate us from the first five centuries of our era, this current of Christian thought was never entirely lost, but rose to the surface again and again at the most critical periods in the history of the Christian religion. Unchecked by the Council of Nicaea (325), that ancient stream of philosophical and religious thought flows on, and we can hear the distant echoes of Alexandria in the writings of St. Basil (329-379), Gregory of Nyssa (332-395), Gregory of Nazianz (328-389), as well as in the Works of St. Augustine (364-430). In its original pagan form Neo-Platonism asserted itself once more through the powerful advocacy of Proclus (411-485), while in its Christian form it received about the same time (500 A. D. ?) a most powerful renewed impulse from a pseudonymous writer, Dionysius the Areopagite. I must devote some part of my lecture to this writer on account of the extraordinary influence which his works acquired in the history of the mediaeval Church. He has often been called the father of Mystic Christianity, which is only a new name for Alexandrian Christianity in one of its various aspects, and he has served for centuries as the connecting link between the ancient and the mediaeval Church. No one could understand the systems of St. Bernard (1091-1153) and Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274) without a knowledge of Dionysius. No one could account for the thoughts and the very language of Master Eckhart (1260-1329) without a previous acquaintance with the speculations of that last of the Christian Neo-Platonists. Nay, Gerson (1363-1429), St. Theresa (1515-1582), Molinos (1640-1687), Mad. de Guyon (1648-1717), all have been